THE    NEW    DANUBIA
Germany across a narrow trough formed by the two
Low Countries or across the Rhine. Finally, after the
annexation of Austria, Germany found her frontiers
pushed down the Danube to a point where they met
those of a non-European people, the Magyars. Accord-
ingly, before Nazi Germany could feel secure from
encirclement in a military sense, it was necessary that
three things should be accomplished. First, the Rhine-
land must be rendered impregnable; secondly, the
Czecho-Slovak bastion, a great natural stronghold, must
be reduced without a war; and thirdly, thereafter, the
remaining links between France and Germany's other
neighbours, the Little Entente and Franco-Polish
alliances, must be rendered null and void. If points
one and two could be achieved point three would
follow.
This threefold policy was bound up with two remoter
German aims: first, the isolation of the remaining great
Slav Power, Russia, to the east of Germany and Europe;
and, secondly, the isolation of France and Britain in
Western Europe. To secure the isolation of Russia
from European councils was not difficult, since those
directing British and French policy had no love or sym-
pathy for the Russian regime. France alone in 1932-35
had tried to reinsure her Polish-Czech alliances by back-
ing them with the Franco-Soviet Pact. But that was a
Radical-Socialist and Socialist France. By the time that
Germany dared France to oppose German troops re-
occupying the Rhineland, in March 1936, France had
drifted into a kind of internal political paralysis. The
test of France's will and ability to bring Russia into
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